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THE RED ARMY IS VERY MUCH IN 
front of the news at the present 
time, not only because this is the 
anniversary month of its foundation, 
but because of the way it has 
astounded the rest of the world, and 
not least the Nazis, by its incredible 
resilience and _ persistence. The 
whole career of the Red Army has 
been one long surprise. In its early 
days, the ragged, ill-equipped army 
was treated with scorn by the other 
powers of Europe, until they realised 
that it was unbeatable. Then the 
scorn changed to hate, and blinded 
by this hate most military experts 
consistently under-rated its develop- 
ment. When Hitler committed the 
fatal error of attacking the U.S.S.R., 
those experts had learnt nothing 
about the Red Army. 

Opinion generally in this country 
did not believe that the Soviet 
soldiers could withstand the Nazi 
hordes for more than six weeks, 
although some of us with more 
yolitical sense, if less military know- 
edge, could have earned a comfort- 
ble living taking bets against this 


popular belief. We could have gone 
on taking bets. during the last 
eighteen months when Leningrad, 
Moscow, and Stalingrad seemed 
destined to suffer the fate of other 
European capitals. But the Red 
Army, led by generals and states- 
men who did not base their tactics 
on disconnected day-to-day impres- 
sions of the battlefield, continued to 
amaze a watching world. 

In addition, our Russian com- 
rades guaranteed for us a long 
period of relative peace, without 
which the preparations for the 
expulsion of Rommel from Africa, 
and the impatiently awaited second 
front in Europe, would have been 
indefinitely delayed. The admira- 
tion which the mass of people 
throughout the world, even—if not 
especially—in the Nazi occupied 
countries, is deep, sincere and wide- 
spread. It must not be forgotten, 
though, that there is more to admire 
than its present military victories. 
It must be remembered how the 
Red Army was organised, what its 
* See page 24, January issue. 


ideals have been, what it has cost 
citizens of the Soviet Union to build 
it up and maintain. Had the Soviet 
people suffered from the vague 
idealism of which socialists are 
frequently accused, they would, after 
a final staving-off of the intervention 
period, have settled down to a fool’s 
paradise of uninterrupted peace and 
security. But they knew only too 
well that the essentials of life, free- 
dom and beauty, have to be fought 
for, and once again must be de- 
fended. When the demands of 
progress and the general welfare of 
the Soviet citizen were at their 
height, a steadily increasing pro- 
vision was made for the establish- 
ment of an army which would be 
capable of protecting that system 
which, in a few years, had brought 
nearly two hundred million people 
from a semi-feudal barbarism to the 
forefront of the nations of the world, 
to the forefront of civilisation. 

The cost of the Red Army was a 
drain on the resources of a country 
which needed all its productive 
energy, but the enormous sacrifice 
entailed was realistically accepted, 
just as enormous sacrifices are being 
accepted to-day. Side by side with 
the Red Army grew the culture 
which it was organised to defend, 
and the culture of the Red Army 
itself would put any other army in 
history to shame. This is the moral 
to be learned at this moment, that 
to preserve culture demands that we 
believe in it. Man will fight for a 
belief but not for an empty phrase, 
and the lip service which is so 
frequently given to the arts in this 
country must every day give way to 
a more sincere belief, if the sacrifices 
which we in our turn have to face 
are to be readily accepted. 

Admiration we have given to the 
Red Army in plenty, and however 
much we give we cannot be over- 
generous, but there must be some- 
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thing more. We must emulate not 
only the Red Army, but the people 
represented by the Russian soldiers. 

Already healthy movements are 
developing in Great Britain, which 
are preparing the foundations for a 
cultural revolution which will out- 
distance anything which has taken 
place for centuries. These move- 
ments do not set out to evolve 
highly-developed plans and_blue- 
prints for post-war activities; post- 
war conditions are being prepared 
by action and experience, so that 
when other conditions become 
favourable the stage will be set for 
a new renaissance. 

Caryl Jenner’s article in our last 
issue gave a glimpse of what is being 
done in one important direction: 
the extraordinary growth of the 
public for orchestral music gives 
another. Films like Our Film all go 
to prove that a new spirit is in the 
air, a spirit which translated into 
military terms will bring a second 
front to release a flood of new 
creativeness in a free Europe. Then 
alone can culture come into its own. 


As will be seen from the last pages 
of this issue, our Readers’ Forum is 
coming to life. But we still have 
another worry. 

A small group of loyal writers 
sends work for publication, but we 
have so far failed to widen this 
group sufficiently to assure a steady 
supply of material. It is not yet a 
question of deciding whether the 
material submitted is up the stand- 
ard we wish to maintain; we are 
fortunate if we receive enough of it 
to cover our pages. This is a poor 
reflection on our capabilities, and 
we urge readers to submit work 
likely to interest us. It will receive 
careful consideration. 


DOCUMENT OF THE MONTH 


Address to the Workers 


im Literature and Art of All 


Freedom-Loving Nations of the World 


The Text of an address issued by a meeting of Soviet artists, 


writers, actors, etc., held in Moscow on November 29th, 1942. 


THE ROAD OF THE HITLER PREDATORY 
armies in all countries of the world 
which they have occupied, and 
especially in the occupied districts 
of the U.S.S.R., has been marked by 
the burning and destruction of 
towns and villages, the extermination 
of the population, and brigandage 
and violence. The destruction and 
ransacking of the most precious 
memorials of culture, the closing of 
national schools and universities, the 
suppression of the national press, the 
eradication of all scientific and 
artistic thought—this is what German 
invasion carries for the nations. 
Fascism dreads all that has been 
produced by the creative minds of 
the peoples in the course of the 
centuries of their development. The 
policy of the destruction of the 
culture of the oppressed peoples is 
the monstrous but logical expression 
of the predatory imperialistic nature 
of German fascism which tries to 
exterminate all nations except the 
German, and to establish the world 
supremacy of a ‘‘ race” of people 
with the morality of beasts. 

German fascism physically exter- 
minates the intellectuals who create 
and give expression to the spiritual 
treasures of every nation. It dooms 
them to suffer the most cruel terror- 
ism, tries to Germanise them and 
turn them into the servitors of the 
fascist German intelligentsia. 


German fascism especially hates 
the Soviet people, its rich culture and 
its intellectuals. The fascist degener- 
ates plunder the cultural treasures of 
the great Russian people. They 
trample down anddefilethe national 
culture of Ukranians, Byelorussians, 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, 
Moldavians, Karelians, Caucasians, 
and other Soviet peoples. They have 
subjected to unheard-of outrages the 
sacred memories of Pushkin, Leo 
Tolstoy, Tschaikowsky, Shevchenko 
and Tchekov. They have tortured 
and exterminated thousands upon . 
thousands of Soviet intellectuals. 

The Hitlerites’ bestial hatred of 
the Soviet intellectuals is due to the 
fact that, in this life and death clash 
with German fascism, Soviet intel- 
lectuals remain faithful to their 
people, Red Army and their Soviet 
motherland to the last drop of their 
blood. 

We writers, artists, sculptors, 
architects, representatives of Soviet 
theatre, music and cinema, who are 
gathered at this meeting in Moscow, 
declare: In the days of trial as in 
the days of victories, we have 
honestly discharged, and will dis- 
charge in the future with still greater 
effort, our duty to our country and 
to all freedom-loving peoples of the 
world. Never will the Hitlerite 
scoundrels strangle our great and 
powerful Soviet culture. Never will 
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they silence the free voice of Soviet 
art ! It has now been proved beyond 
dispute that special military forma- 
tions, directed by Ribbentrop and 
Rosenberg, have been set up under 
the German Ministryof ForeignA ffairs 
which are specially charged with 
looting all the cultural and artistic 
treasures of the temporarily occupied 
countries of Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
Norman Foerster, Obersturmfuehrer 
of the 4th Company of the Special 
Battalion under the German Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, who has been 
taken prisoner by the Red Army, 
has stated that the looting of the 
cultural and artistic treasures of the 
Soviet people is done everywhere on 
the direct order of the German 
Government. Mercenary German 
‘* doctors of philosophy ” have ran- 
sacked the palaces and parks at 
Tsarskoe Selo, Peterhoff and else- 
where. They have pillaged the 
museums and libraries in Kiev, 
Kharkov, Odessa, Poltava, Lvov. 
They carry away their loot to cellars 
in Berlin and whatever they cannot 
steal they destroy. 

This plunder and destruction of 
the cultural treasures of the Soviet, 
as well as of other peoples of the 
world, is done with the purpose of 
disarming those peoples spiritually 
in order the easier to Germanise and 
enslave them. Protesting against the 
vandalism of the German fascists, 
unparalleled in history, we declare 
that the Soviet people and all its 
intelligentsia will not forgive these 
villainies. The Hitlerite rulers and 
their accomplices who have en- 
croached on our cultural treasures 
will answer for all their crimes. No 
matter where the Hitlerite thieves 
hide their loot, we will find and 
restore the cultural and artistic 
treasures created by our people. 

Let the victories of the Red Army 
at Stalingrad and in the Caucasus 
serve as a fresh warning to the 
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invaders of the disgraceful and 
ruinous fate which will befall the 
Hitlerite State, its army and its 
predatory ‘‘ New Order ” in Europe. 

To the cause of the utter defeat of 
the enemy we workers in the field of 
Soviet art are giving and will give 
all our strength. Hundreds and 
thousands of our colleagues are 
fighting, arms in hand. We have set 
up front-line theatres and numerous 
Red Army song and dance ensem- 
bles. Hundreds of talented actors 
constantly stay with the Red Army 
units in the field. Our Red Army 
and our people entertain warm 
affection for their art while the art 
workers share with the Red Army 
all the hardships of the campaign 
without abandoning it in days of 
trial or days of victory. The majestic 
struggle has inspired masters of 
Soviet art in creating outstanding 
productions such as Shostakovich’s 
7th Symphony, the plays of Simonov, 
Leonov and Korneichuk. New 
cartoons by Tolstoy, Tvardovsky, 
Sobolev, Wanda Wassilewska and 
Grossman. New songs and poems 
which rouse the people to ruthless 
struggle against fascism. In our 
view the duty of the artist lies in 
sharing with his country and _ his 
people all their privations and 
victories, their labour and cam- 
paigns, in order by his productions 
to foster in the people feelings of 
patriotism, fearlessness and scorn of 
death, to sustain the sacred flame of 
hatred against the enemy in the 
hearts of the people, to sing the glory 
of the people’s heroes, to smite and 
expose their enemies. In the days of 
the sanguinary orgy of fascism this is 
the only way in which we can serve 
the great ideals of our cause, the 
cause of all humanity. 

We participants in this anti- 
Fascist meeting, representatives of 
the various spheres of Soviet art, call 
upon the art workers of all freedom- 


loving countries to fight in the front 
ranks against fascism, to help the 
peoples and armies of their countries 
in the struggle and by the great force 
of artistic expression to rouse ever 
new cohorts of fighters in order to 
expedite our common victory. 

The cannibals of the twentieth 
century have challenged humanity, 
culture, democracy and civilisation. 
The freedom-loving peoples have 
accepted this challenge. Let us use 
our art to the utmost in order to 
raise still higher the herosim of our 
armies and peoples until the utter 
defeat of the enemy. Let us devote 
our talent, skill and loyalty to the 
motherland and to all freedom- 
loving humanity; to the task of the 
earliest achievement of the victory 
of the highest human ideals over 


obscurantism and wild fanaticism. 
Hitlerism is doomed and will be 
destroyed. Its defeat must be accel- 
erated in order to save millions of 
human lives and the cultural and 
artistic treasures of mankind. We 
fight for the programme of the 
Anglo-Soviet-American coalition 
proclaimed by our great teacher 
and leader, Stalin. Let the great 
goals of our struggle and the supreme 
heroism of the Red Army men at 
the front inspire us to new artistic 
creations burning with the flames of 
passion and struggle against the 
common foe. All the strength of our 
souls and talents to the cause of 
victory ! Our fraternal greetings to 
the intellectuals of the freedom-loving 
countries of the world! Long live 
our victory over Hitlerite Germany ! 


A Marxist Approach to the Theatre 


2. The Task of the Actor 


by Enric Capon 


THAT'S THE MOST 
important,’ ”’ exclaimed Vanya. 
7, l agree witht YOU... 2... ssaid 
the Director. An Actor Prepares. 
Actors are the principal] instrument 
in theatre-art and have, therefore, 
the most exacting and the most vital 
task to perform. Each time they 
play a new part, they have the 
immense responsibility of creating a 
new human being. So they are 
necessarily accustomed to narrowing 
their vision to the range of a single 
individual, an occupation exceed- 
ingly dangerous in a society domin- 
ated by an individualist philosophy. 
What this situation results in is 
well-known and hardly surprising. 
Stardom, with its disproportionate 
emphasis on the actor’s personality, 
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has arisen only because it accords 
with the general trend of society and 
so proves financially profitable. Vhe 
damage to art that this has done has 
become so obvious that there is no 
novelty in attacking it, though it 
remains true that the deep social 
causes are rarely suggested. Small 
art theatres used, before the war, to 
be a perennial mushroom growth 
and nearly all would announce the 
abolition of stardom and the alter- 
native of having leading and smaller 
roles played interchangeably. They 
all failed because they ignored the 
fact that in setting themselves in 
opposition to a big monopolist 
organisation, they were embarking 
on a revolutionary career with pro- 
found social and even political 
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implications. Since they would 
usually consider these to be ques- 
tions outside the province of art, 
they either failed or more often, 
were quietly absorbed. So the game 
continued, till, in Hollywood, it 
attains the status of a vast com- 
mercial enterprise and fanmail clubs 
exercise a decisive influence on 
scenarios. The stage here has not 
yet quite reached that degree, but 
the aims and objects of the profession 
hardly differ in the eyes of most of 
its members, where the main thing 
is, at all costs, to get one’s name in 
front of the public and to keep it 
there. Otherwise one must be con- 
tent to starve. This situation, of 
course, inevitably affects the average 
actor’s whole attitude to his art, 
since it is impossible to separate 
purely technical problems from the 
conditions under which they are 
solved. As an ersatz deity, it 
becomes natural to cultivate an air 
of aloofness and detachment from 
the great mass of people, but in the 
process, the essential nature of the 
theatre as a collective activity is 
violated and artistic degeneracy 
follows. Such is the contemporary 
situation, but Marxist criticism 
would merely be repeating well- 
informed bourgeois critics if it 
stopped short at decrying stardom. 
Far more important is its application 
to the actual art of acting. 

The actor’s task is twofold. First, 
he has to discover the complete 
personality and significance of the 
character he has undertaken to 
portray. Then he has to adapt his 
own personality to fit it into the new 
mould. This is a highly complicated 
process which, properly speaking, 
takes as many months as the com- 
mercial theatre usually grants weeks. 
But right at the outset, when 
investigating the personality of the 
character, social questions arise. The 
character, for instance, must belong 
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to a class and so must share an out- 
look which will affect every word he 
says and every action he takes. This 
may not be simple and it will 
probably be necessary to construct 
an imaginary past, only suggested in 
the script, to see what kind of history 
could determine his present outlook. 
At this point the actor’s own out- 
look intrudes. For if he is accust- 
omed to thinking in individualist 
terms, he will not see the character 
as part of a larger social unit, but in 
a detached and isolated fashion. 
He may even hardly trouble to 
examine his relation to the other 
characters in the play, a practice that 
must be only too common judging 
by the results one sees, at all events, 
at every point, the whole question of 
his philosophy comes sharply to the 
forefront. False philosophy leads to 
false characterisation, especially 
where the characters are not mem- 
bers of the actor’s own class, as the 
usual rendering of working-class 
characters shows, though even those 
of his own class are often idealised by 
such a wrong basic approach. But 
the damage does not stop at this 
point. The next stage is the tendency 
to get the whole troublesome ques- 
tion of characterisation pushed into 
the background. Some of the above 
suppositions were probably naive in 
view of the prevailing practice. Cer- 
tainly there can be little training in 
or incentive to proper characterisa- 
tion if one can judge by a recent 
feature in Picture Post. This showed 
a very well-known and eminent 
dramatic academy at work. One 
searched at first in vain for any 
evidence of such training and eventu- 
ally found it in a form more terrify- 
ing than its total absence would have 
been. This was a photograph which 
was captioned ‘* Mime and Expres- 
sion Class,” and showed a group of 
students allegedly conveying an 
emotion en masse. The result was, of 


course, a series of lifeless grimaces 
and meaningless gestures, because 
feeling can never be produced by 
such formal training. Elaborate 
‘attention to elocution, and general 
physical movement is no alternative, 
because, although these are vitally 
necessary, their whole purpose is to 
make the actor’s body a flexible 
conductor. Through the channels of 
his voice and body he pours the 
feelings that his characterisation 
requires. So with the quiet shelving 
of character, feeling quickly becomes 
a major casualty. 

Some years ago, some of the 
leading Broadway actors and act- 
resses were invited by Theatre Arts 
Monthly to explain their respective 
methods under the title of An Actor 
Attacks His Part. The result was a 
welter of entirely contradictory state- 
ments, showing that there was no 
generally accepted theory of acting, 
but one of the few common attitudes 
was a shuddering horror towards 
feeling. All were at pains to empha- 
‘sise what a cool head they kept on 
the stage and how they were never 
** carried away.” These, it must be 
hastily explained, are admirably 
correct sentiments, but the ‘tone is 
what was significant. Salvini put it 
differently when he said, “‘ the actor 
who does not feel the emotion he 
portrays is but a skilful mechanician, 
setting in motion certain wheels 
and springs which may give his lay 
figure such an appearance of life 
that the observer is tempted to 
exclaim ‘How marvellous! Were 
it only alive ’t would make me laugh 
or weep.” Salvini was here 
attacking the theories of Coquelin 
who believed in acting with the 
brain rather than with the heart and 
in merely simulating feeling, never 
experiencing it on the stage. So far 
as there is any prevailing theory that 
of Coquelin seems to hold the field, 
both here and on Broadway. New 


styles of acting are not unrelated to 


larger historical conditions. It is not 


surprising that the leading Eliza- 
bethan actor Burbage ‘‘ was a de- 
lightful Proteus, so wholly trans- 
forming himself into his part, and 
putting himself with his Cloathes, as 
he never (not so much as in the 
Tyring-house) assum’d himself until 
the Play was done.” This can be set 
in contrast to Steele’s description of 
the first night of Love for Love where 
““the actors were careful of their 
carriage, and no one was guilty of 
the affectation to insert witticisms of 
his own,” for one reflécts the acting 
of a theatre with a broad popular 
basis, and the other, that of a theatre 
for a limited court circle. So to-day 
it is the divorce of the theatre from 
the people that has produced the 
Coquelin type of acting, with its 
rigidly intellectual and formalistic 
approach. Another even greater 
artist than Salvini described this 
type of acting in very similar terms 
—and he was more flattering than 
most of it warrants to-day—as “‘ less 
profound than beautiful . . . more 
immediately effective than truly 
powerful . . .” and, very significantly, 
‘*in it the form is more interesting 
than the content.’”’ That was Con- 
stantin Stanislavski’s opinion, whose 
whole life-work ran directly counter 
to the Coquelin school, and who 
alone could lay sound theoretical 
foundations for an alternative. 

’ The importance of Stanislavski’s 
methods lies first and foremost in its 
humanity. ‘‘ Our type of creative- 
ness is the conception and birth of a 
new being, the person in the part. 
It is a natural act similar to the 
birth of a human being,” he wrote, 
and his insistent demand for “‘a 
sense of truth’ in the theatre was 
essentially a demand for truth about 
humanity. From that it followed 
inevitably that he regarded feeling 
as the most important element in an 
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actor’s art and so the phrase ** truth 
of feeling ’’ has often been quoted 
as containing the core of his teach- 
ing. To a Marxist, for whom the 
theatre, if it is to be anything, must 
re-discover its humanity, this alone 
compels attention. But even in the 
actual working method, it can be 
shown how very close he was to a 
dialectical materialist approach. He 
believed that the way for an actor to 
release the rich store of feeling from 
his subconscious was by a careful 
attention to the physical stimul. 
‘* Do not try to draw too fine a line 
between the physical and spiritual 
nature,”’ he wrote, and “‘ we use the 
conscious technique of creating the 
physical body of a role and, by its 
aid, achieve the creation of the 
subconscious life of the spirit of the 
role.” This bears a startling resemb- 
lance to the methods on which 
Pavlov worked, who also enjoyed a 
very similar position to Stanislavski, 
in that both of them worked uncon- 
sciously on Marxist lines in their art 
or science, without realising the 
political implications. It was due 
to this that the Moscow Art Theatre, 
which had been running for many 
years as a bourgeois art theatre 
playing to mainly bourgeois aud- 
iences, could do more than adapt 
itself to the new situation after 1917. 
It found only in Soviet society full 
scope for development artistically as 
well as economically. Many in the 
early years after the revolution 
derided it as ‘‘ old-fashioned,” or as 
‘* bourgeois,” but the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and, in particular, Lunar- 
charski, took a very different view. 
That alone makes Stanislavski’s 
theories of outstanding interest, since 
while they are no unassailable dogma 
and can be criticised on many aspects 
relating more to the theatre as a 
whole, it is very hard to find fault 
with them when they deal, as they 
mostly do, with the art of acting. 
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Before the war the stage was 
slowly becoming conscious of the 
necessity for a new approach to 
acting. Mr. Michel Saint-Denis’ 
productions and influence was the 
most hopeful sign, though the differ- 
ence of his treatment of The Three 
Sisters and The White Guard showed 
the danger in adopting Stanislavski 
only at the pre-revolutionary stage. 
In the latter play the Chekovian 
scenes were admirable, but the 
revolutionary, when they were not 
cut, deplorable, so that the whole 
balance was upset. But if actors feel 
bored after ten performances of the 
same part, as Mr. Leslie Howard 
stated he was, in a broadcast some 
time ago, then they may like to know 
how an actor like Moskvin can play 
the part he created in the Lower 
Depths a thousand times and still 
find something fresh in it. Rapo- 
port’s short article, originally pub- 
lished in Theatre Workshop and 
reprinted a few years ago by Unity, 
makes a very good beginning, since 
it 1s practical as well as theoretical. 
There is no actor who could not 
learn from it, and one wonders how 
many have read it. But theory alone 
is not enough. Actors must once 
more show an interest in the lives of 
the great mass of people from whom 
they draw their inspiration and 
whom they serve. In spite of the 
temptations of the system, they must 
set themselves rigidly against that 
form of self-exhibitionism, which, 
when undertaken by a really talented 
performer, often passes for good 
acting. They need, above all, to 
open their interests to all that goes 
on around them and not to restrict 
themselves to the narrow profes- 
sional circle and its hangers-on. 
There is no other way of injecting 
full-blooded vitality into acting and 
of achieving that which is ‘“‘ the 
main purpose of our art . . . to create 
the life of a human soul.” 


Culture and the Red Army 


by Patrick Redmond 


‘““ I WANT MY PEN TO BE A SWORD,” 
wrote Mayakovsky, the Soviet poet. 
It is, in its wider implications, the 
wish of every artist in the U.S.S.R., 
whether his ‘‘ pen” be a_type- 
writer, or a palette-knife, or a com- 
poser’s pencil, or the make-up pot, 
the histrionic gesture, of the actor. 

It is their aim, their integral 
desire, to make their art fight—for 
the larger ideals, for those things 
abstractly called by the alas ! rapidly 
denigrating names of truth and 
justice, freedom and knowledge, and 
for the smaller but connected deside- 
rata: the right of men to walk in the 
sun, of women to have children 
amid cleanliness and kindliness, of 
children to laugh and build the 
future of their world... . 

For twenty-five years this is what 
Soviet writers, artists, musicians, 
have been striving to do: with 
perhaps a number of false starts, a 
few wrong turnings into cul de sacs, 
but all the time with the main pulse 
of their activity beating loud and 
clear, driving towards the outlined 
horizon, which was no liberal mirage 
but a manifestly attainable Atlantis. 

This is what is meant by their 
expressed wish to integrate their 
work with the work of the people of 
their great country, their desire that 
their work should be “social,” 
should be helpful, should not be just 
descriptive, the work of an intelli- 
gent, benevolent but detached ob- 
server of the game in a distant 
grandstand, but should lunge into 
the struggle, should be part and 
parcel of it, should add its strength 


to it and in so doing be itself 
strengthened. 

If this, then, is the role of the 
artist in the Soviet Union in peace- 
time, when there was leisure and a 
rapidly-unfolding vista, how accen- 
tuated it will be in time of ‘“‘ the 
breaking of nations,” when the 
Soviet Union is grappling with its 
deadliest enemy in what is, quite 
literally, and in its grimmest sense, 
a life-and-death struggle ! 

Yes, the war has accentuated the 
importance of Soviet culture. That 
horizon, towards which the parallel 
lines of artistic output converged, 
has become The Front. But because 
the horizon is still there, has in fact 
grown in importance with the out- 
break of war, there has been no 
fundamental ‘‘switch-over” of 
activity demanded from artists. 
Their larger ideals and smaller 
desiderata remain. Only now time 
is pressing, the clock-chimes are 
beating out an urgent tattoo. There, 
out there, at The Front, the future 
of art is being decided; out there, 
where the Red Army has been 
fighting virtually unaided for eight- 
een months, belongs the artistic 
effort. 

And so it is. The production 
slogan, Everything for the Front, has 
been borrowed from the factories 
and applied to the greenroom and 
the conservatoire. 

The Moscow Art Theatre con- 
tinues to put on topical and classical 
plays to crowded audiences. But if 
the men at the front are asking for 
more travelling theatre shows, the 
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Moscow Arts makes up a team from 
its repertory casts and before long, 
under the menace of shells or in the 
movement of the advance, Red 
Army men are listening to Pushkin 
or Shaw, Lermontov or Tolstoy. 

The Soviet ‘‘ Hollywood” has 
been transferred from Moscow to 
Alma-Ata in the East, but Eisenstein 
and Alexandrov think of the Front, 
hundreds of miles away, and their 
productions are geared to the noise, 
the upheaval of war, to the promise, 
the certainty, of final victory over 
barbarism. Orlova, one of the most 
talented singing screen stars in the 
Soviet Union, has just finished a 
film in Alma-Ata. Normally it 
would have had a premiere in 
Moscow, with press notices and 
first-night crowds. The press notices 
were written by war correspondents, 
and the first-night crowds were 
heavily-booted, fur-clad Red Army 
men. As a tribute to the advancing 
Red Army, the film had been rushed 
to the Front. Its name, appropri- 
ately, is Concert for the Front. 

It is sometimes said that the Red 
Army is ‘‘ near” the people. The 
Red Army is the people, is a crystal- 
lisation of the strength in diversity of 
the whole Soviet people. Men from 
Asiatic Uzbekistan are pushing the 
Germans back on the Volkhov front, 
Siberians defended Stalingrad, Mus- 
covites chased the Nazis from the 
workers’ holiday playground in the 
Northern Caucasus. And wherever 
they fight, the Red Army men areat 
home. The Ukrainian farmers liber- 
ated by Kuban Cossacks are not 
thinking of nationality when they 
greet their deliverers with tears of 
joy. They are greeting their own 
people... . 

That is why the familiar saying 
that ‘‘ the people deserve the best ” 
takes on a heightened significance 
when applied to the Red Army. 
That is why great poets like Tikhonov 
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of Leningrad, producers like Nemiro- 
vich-Danchenko of Moscow, opera 
stars like Alexandrevskaya are glad 
to devote their energy and genius to 
bringing ‘‘ culture” tothe Red Army, 
at the front, on base lines, or lying 
wounded in hospital. 

That phrase sounds condescend- 
ing. The Red Army, composed 
largely of civilians turned fighters, is 
already a cultured Army, thanks to 
twenty-five years of expanding edu- 
cation and the application artistic- 
ally of ‘‘ we, the people, deserve the 
best.” 

What the artists do is to bring 
cultural manifestations to men who, 
already trained to appreciativeness, 
are as a rule too busy beating the 
Nazis to have time for much cultural 
creation themselves. 

To these men the a-cultural bar- 
barism of the Nazis is almost as 
repellent as the physical barbarism 
that kills women and _ children, 
starves and tortures its prisoners-of- 
war. 

To these men the wilful destruc- 
tion of Tolstoy’s home and museum 
at Yasnaya Polyana was ineftably 
bad. When the State Publishing 
House put out millions of copies of 
documentation about this particular 
form of Nazification, there were no 
more eager readers than the men in 
the front line. 

When the Red Army re-occupied 
Klin, they found Tchaikovsky’s 
home desecrated. Four months later 
it was restored. The curator of the 
museum made a little speech. His 
audience was composed almost en- 
tirely of Red Army officers and men. 
When he had finished, spontane- 
ously several of them gave expression 
to their hatred of the Nazis for what 
they had done, and swore to kill and 
triumph in revenge. 

It is not surprising that these men 
and their comrades give the most 
enthusiastic of receptions to artists 


of quality who come to visit them, 
and to the work of writers and 
painters and composers who are 
working for them. 

In Rostov, in July last year, when 
the Red Army was in re-occupation, 
an elderly composer-pianist, Levkov, 
who remembers meeting Saint-Saens 
and Grieg, played to wounded 
soldiers in the ward of a military 
hospital. Later he received a letter. 
‘*'The doctors heal our wounds,”’ it 
ran. ‘* You, with your art, remove 
the pain.” 

Valentin Katayev, well-known 
Soviet author, gives this sketch of an 
entertainment for the Red Army :— 

‘“ Her name is Lydia Ruslanova 
and she is a well-known singer of 
Russian folk songs. She wears a 
simple brown frock; her hair is 
neatly and smoothly brushed back. 
Hers is a pure Russian peasant face, 
and indeed she comes from peasant 
stock. 

‘© Almost from the very first days 
of war she has been touring various 
army units and performing for the 
men. She travels with a_ small 
company which includes Prestigiator, 
the accordion player, violinist and 
master of ceremonies. They’ve been 
everywhere—south, south-west, 
north. They have given hundreds of 
concerts. 

‘ihe Red, )-Army: »men are 
unusually fond of art. Music and 
singing, literature and poetry are in 
their blood. 

‘“ Numerous troupes of actors spon- 
sored by the State Committee for 
Art and the Concert-Vaudeville 
Association constantly visit units of 
the Red Army. They are doing a 
tremendous amount of work... . 

‘* Lydia Ruslanova’s activities at 
the front are typical. She told me 
about her tour. This is her account 
of a concert three hundred yards 
behind the firing line, fifteen min- 
utes before an attack on a fortified 


point. 

‘* Forest . . . Snow on the ground. 
A small forester’s hut half demol- 
ished by shells and fire. . . . Fighting 
is going on quite close at hand. The 
artillery is laying a barrage. Shrap- 
nel snips off twigs from the trees. 
The twigs fall on the snow and cover 
it with a fine black lace. 

‘* Lydia Ruslanova is standing in 
the snow. The accordion player, her 
accompanist, is sitting on a tree 
stump. The singer is wearing a 
bright Moldavian dress and bast 
sandals. On her head is a flowered 
kerchief—green roses on a red back- 
ground, with a touch of yellow and 
ultramarine. Strings of beads are 
looped around her neck. 

‘‘She is singing. Between 100 and 
150 men surround her. They are 
infantry soldiers. They are wearing 
wide white trousers, white shirts and 
white turban-like hats wound 
Moorish-fashion around their heads 
—camouflage against the snow. 
Their faces are as black as the faces 
of Moroccans. Automatic rifles are 
slung over their shoulders. They 
have just come out of battle and in 
fifteen minutes must launch another 
attack. 

‘*The vivid colours of Lydia 
Ruslanova’s dress seem to burn. 
The Russian song rises high into the 
trees like a bird. The strains of her 
voice mingle with the explosions and 
whine of enemy shells flying over- 
head. 

‘‘ The men are listening to their 
favourite song as if enchanted. Close 
by is the western road along which 
transports, lorries, sledges and field 
kitchens are moving. Hearing the 
voice of the singer, the men, one 
after another, turn aside into the 
clearing by the forester’s hut. It 
looks like a village fair. 

** Lydia Ruslanova sings another 
song to the men. As she finishes, a 
young Red Army man approaches 
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the singer. He says, ‘ You see how 
filthy we are after the fighting. But 
your song has washed us clean. 
Thanks, sing some more.’ And once 
again she sings, sings a sweeping, 
lovely Russian song. 

‘* Just then the command is given. 
The men vanish into the woods. A 
minute later the trees tremble with 
the incessant crack of automatic 
rifle fire. The attack has begun.... 

‘*A surgeon comes up to the 
singer. He asks her to sing for a 
severely-wounded lieutenant who is 
being brought up on a sledge to the 
first-aid post. She walks over to him. 

** His head is swathed in bandages. 
Only one bright blue eye is visible. 
His mouth is parched. He finds it 
difficult to speak. But the turn of his 
bandaged head and his eye are 
eloquent. She bends over him and 
says softly, ‘ Perhaps it’s too hard 
for you to listen. Perhaps it will 
hurt you.’ 

** His lips move, and _ scarcely 
audibly he whispers, ‘ No, please 
sing.’ And she sings softly... . 

‘There is not a single sector 
where the front-line performers do 
not appear—in trenches, in huts, in 
bath-houses in the forests, in dug- 
outs. They have an arduous life. 
They share their all with the army, 
and every Red Army man, from 
private to general, admires them. 

‘*The infantrymen bring them 
steaming hot borsch in their mess 
tins, and the tank-crews offer them 
their ration of vodka. The Cossacks 
solicitously throw their woolly black 
capes, hooded with vivid scarlet or 
blue, over the performers’ shoulders 
to protect them from the cold. 

“It is with a song on their lips, 
the sweeping song of Russia, that the 
Red Army men go into battle.” 

x * 


The list of plays, concerts, excerpts 
from opera and poetry readings 
given to the troops is virtually end- 
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less, in the sense that it is continuous. 
Special Estonian and Latvian theatre 
groups give shows for their fellow 
countrymen. The Black Sea, Baltic 
Sea and Northern Sea Fleets have 
their own theatre organisations. 
Radio Moscow puts on special shows 
for the Army. The standard is 
exceptionally high. 

Over twenty years ayv artists from . 
Moscow set out to entertain Red 
troops during the Civil War. Their 
leader was Ivan Moskvin, now a 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet. In 
the first year of the present Soviet- 
German war over 200,000 shows 
were given to the Red Army. The 
tradition has remained. The quality 
and quantity have changed. 

The Red Army has close links 
with other forms of art than acting 
and singing. Alexandrov, People’s 
Artist, of the Moscow Conservatoire, 
received a Stalin Prize for writing 
Red Army songs. Cine-operators 
with travelling projectors show front- 
line films. The puppet-master Obras- 
trov makes new pupils every time he 
gives a show to the troops. (It 
should perhaps be stated that pup- 
petry has been brought to a high 
artis ic level in the Soviet Union. 
Puppet shows are devoted to satire 
and to humour of the Silly Symphony 
type). Special editions of books are 
printed for the Red Army. Wanda 
Wassilewska, the Polish authoress, 
sells in her millions to the troops. 
Famous authors like Konstantin 
Simonov are appointed war corres- 
pondents and serve in the Army. 
The result is strengthened contact 
between writers and audience. In 
Simonov’s case the result can be 
seen in a very moving, brilliant play 
called ‘* The Russians,” which it is 
hoped will be staged in London this 
year. 

In this cultured Army of avengers 
new writers are being made in the 
heat of battle. Practically every 


Russian division supports its own 
front-line newspapers. They have 
war titles: “‘ Militant Onslaught,” 
“Stalin Falcon” (‘‘ organ” of a 
Red Air Force group), ‘‘ Forest 
Daily,” ‘‘ Defence of the Father- 
land,” edited by Smirnov; ‘‘ Soviet 
Patriot,” under Ribov, ‘‘ At War 
Stations,’ edited by Boduchenko; 
“© On Watch,” which was the mouth- 
piece of the Pinsk river flotilla and 
edited by Dmitri Roslavtsev, who 
was killed in action in the Ukraine. 
A Stalingrad newspaper, produced by 
Red Army men, never missed a day 
in the grimmest period of the Ger- 
mans’ attack on that glorious city. 

T .ese newspapers are no cyclo- 
stylec’ sffairs. They are produced on 
portable flat-bed machines, carried 
on lgrries. Type is handset and the 
offices have frequently to be moved 
three or four times a day as the Red 
Army advances. Usually, one man 
of the shift stays to look after the 
office, while his colleagues go into 
action with the men and return with 
first-hand stories. Reportage and 
milita.” articles naturally form the 
staple diet of these newspapers. But 
rank-and-file Red Army men are 
encouraged to write, in the lulls, for 
their own newspaper. 

One front-line newspaper is 
entirely devoted to anti-fascist satire. 
Artists like Minayeva, Shukhlin, 
Kostin draw tor this paper. The 
poet Shulman contributed an illus- 
trated fable, in the Krylov manner, 
called **‘ The Lion and the Kitten ” 
(a reminiscence of a reference to 
Napoleon and Hitler in a speech by 
Stalin). This was so popular that 
2,000,000 copies of a book with the 
same title, a collection of poems and 
cartoons, were printed for the Red 
Army exclusively. . 

In the Red Army culture is not 
destroyed by the turmoil of war. 
Hatred of the enemy does not kill 
sensibility towards art, This Army, 


this “‘ new model”? army which is 
shaking the world with its tremend- 
ous strength, marches with poetry in 
its knapsacks, music in its lorries, art 
in its ammunition cases. There is 
hatred in its heart for the enemy—a 
fierce hatred for bestiality and barbar- 
ism and twisted minds—but it is the 
inheritor and worthy upholder of a 
proud tradition of culture. 


AUTUMN, 1941 


The bloated moon shines as a year 
ago 

When its complacency mocked writh- 
ing towns 

And the long files of homeless on 
our roads. 

Now, that indifferently reflective 
mask 

With immaterial silver beautifies 

Immeasurable carnage in the East: 


So the false heart shrouds with a 
glamorous phrase 

Its destined victims in their generous 
death 

And pays with praise the torn and 
livid flesh— 


Where the proud future conscious of 
its role 

Faces the challenge of the frantic 
past, 

And simple men and women strive 
like gods 


All Europe’s metal blasting at their 
heart: 

Yet confident in their own hard-won 
power 

And the proved friendship of the 
labouring world. 


EDGELL RICK WORD. 
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Music the People Like 


by H. G. Sear 


‘‘ There are said to be only two kinds of music—good and 
bad. Despite the fact that much music lies in between, that 
much is very difficult for contemporaries to classify, the two 
old questions still obtrude—good and bad as what ? Good and 


bad for what ? ”—Chas Seeger. 


ALL THE PEOPLE? YES, THE PEOPLE 
as a whole and not just the concert- 
goers. They are a growing fraction 
but only a fraction. 

When you ask, the majority of 
folk declare that they like something 
with a tune like—like what ? There’s 
the rub. Often they can’t conjure 
up anexample and the horrid sorting 
process starts. 

The Industrial Revolution caused 
the bulk of (English) people to lose 
their heritage of tune. A few quasi- 
folk-tunes like Annie Laurie or 
Cherry Ripe filled the gap; but for 
the most part the whole population 
was delivered over to the royalty 
ballad or worse. A whole population 
had not that in their blood which 
enabled them to measure up to the 
stuff with which they were 
‘“* plugged.” Their song, their col- 
lective song was no more; their only 
true standard was gone. 

But they were educated? Yes, 
they were taken by the scruff of the 
neck and educated, but towards 
what ? If five per cent. of the product 
of our elementary schools leave with 
more thana quickly forgotten glimpse 
of worthy art of any kind, I should 
like them to assemble to hoot me. 

It is true that masses of working 
men got together brass bands; and 
others, an inch or two up the social 
scale, regularly crowded to hear 
crack military bands at Trades 
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Exhibitions. And others, still a little 
further up, sang Stainer’s Crucifixion 
or Maunder’s From Olivet to Cal- 
vary in church or chapel choirs, and 
even joined choral societies and sang 
Messiah or Elijah. Great audiences 
heard them. But did they listen ? 
What proportion went to see their 
husband or their sister (I always 
think our Alice looks so nice in 
white) ? How far has this brought 
us ? 

The brass band is a_ beautiful 
medium. Years and years were 
frittered away on florid cornet solos 
or Cujus Animam from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater; or a choice assort- 
ment of solos in so-and-so’s Recol- 
lections of Erin, modulation from key 
to key being carried out in prepos- 
terous cadenzas. Mind, like hun- 
dreds of thousands of others, I enjoyed 
them—when I was a boy. And 
mind again, composers, real com- 
posers, didn’t write for brass bands. 
Since 1900 a few have tried their 
hands; but not many, and not often. 
Experimentation in the genius of 
brass timbres has been singularly 
avoided. 

Military bands are much more 
dashing. Their wood enables them 
to produce a spurious string-tone 
and so orchestral music by real 
composers is brought a step nearer 
to the masses. But as military bands 
are immensely popular the - masses 


gained. a false standard of tone 
quality. But no one ever explains 
the difference or the material reason. 

Common to the programmes of 
both these institutions is the over- 
ture. Now the overture made a 
great impact on the popular mind. 
First, it was not too long: it did not 
require great concentration in the 
hearer. Second, it had a title: a title 
evokes images even when the music 
fails to. Third, it had tunes that 
were either snappy or insistent: ‘‘ I 
like a tune ’’ means that I like a tune 
that I can carry home. Overtures 
and marches are the greatest public’s 
dearest loves. In both there is 
already lots of dashing work for the 
brass, though they may be orches- 
tral. Brass is the democratic instru- 
ment. The public is at home with 
brass. 

My one, two and three account, 
not only for the love of overtures, but 
for distinct grades in the love. It 
used to puzzle me when I met 
people who adored the overture to 
Tannhauser and yet could never get 
a thrill out of the Meistersingers 
prelude. The tunes of the former are 
obvious and memorable, and after 
a time or two, quite unadventurous. 
The brass band could make it go; 
the military band could positively 
shine; but an orchestra is required 
to thread the polyphonic maze of the 
Meistersingers. And there is a close 
logic in the later Wagner that no 
one has ever fully explained to the 
majority. So we get the inevitable 
procession from William Tell to 
Oberon; Coriolanus,yes, Coriolanus ; 
even Prince Igor. The point, of 
course, is not that orchestras should 
have more brass, but that vast 
audiences gained their knowledge of 
orchestral works through that med- 
ium. It leads to Weber, to Rossini, 
Tchaikowsky and Wagner. 

In an orchestral programme the 
overture is still the first love of the 


great majority. But nowadays when 
first-rate symphony orchestras are 
going into towns that have never 
heard an orchestra proper, new loves 
are being taken up. Not very 
quickly; not quickly enough for 
those who talk loftily of musical 
appreciation. The public is taking 
quite a number of symphonies and 
concertos to its bosom. Always, it is 
to be noted, symphonies with titles 
are most easily accepted; the Un- 
finished; From the New World; the 
Jupiter. But Beethoven’s Fifth and 
Seventh are on top to day, if pro- 
grammes are reliable. Beethoven 
believed it to be the duty of an 
artist to write for the people. 
Moreover, his tunes are short; he 
repeats them over and over in one 
guise or another; in symphony, in 
overture, in concerto, he sings, he 
shouts, he dances. He was swept 
along on the great wave of the French 
Revolution. The spirit of the people 
is in him and the people recognise it. 
He is brazen. I notice that begin- 
ners progress through most of Beet- 
hoven; swallowing the concertos en 
route. For the magnetism of a 
soloist must not be forgotten. 

The adventurous spirit that we 
hear so much about is not con- 
spicuous in audiences. I don’t really 
know why it should be. [If the 
adventurous spirit isn’t tempered 
with knowledge, the venture doesn’t 
go far. And our audiences and 
potential audiences have been per- 
sistently neglected from beneath and 
hammered from above. Classical 
works are ‘‘ plugged.’ Plugged, not 
primarily with the object of educat- 
ing the audience but with an eye on 
the box office, or on the cost of 
rehearsal. Too often, plugged by 
adventurous concert-promoters who 
talk seductively about widening the 
appeal of music, when most of the 
time they don’t care a bean for 
music. There is little to choose 
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between them and the Tin Pan 
Alley plugging racket on the one 
hand and the world-wide commer- 
cial exploitation of Puccini and 
Verdi by financially interested parties 
on the other. It is high time that 
great music was promulgated. 
Though, mark you, promulgation is 
for the intelligent, plugging for the 
insensate. 

It is easy to see why great masses 
fall for Tchaikowsky. His tunes are 
easily assimilated; he has a simple 
mind; and a child’s love of showy 
brilliance. But even the mighty are 
set down from their seats when the 
whole populace swallows his first 
concerto at a single gulp after the 
leading subject has been turned into 
a popular song. But the song has 
been effective nevertheless. The 
glittering facade of the concerto is 
like the entrance of a cinema, but the 
song illuminated it. Elgar, for all 
his pageantry, doesn’t reach the 
public as Tchaikowsky does. With 
the manners of a gentleman, Elgar 
condescends to the people. His six 
‘* popular ’? marches were composed 
for an orchestra at a time when only 
a tiny minority even had a chance 
to hear an orchestra; the Pomp and 
Circumstance set was for platform, 
not for parade. 

Mere performance is not enough; 
it is the wrong line. Even our pro- 
gramme notes are wrong. They 
treat each item as an isolate instead 
of the programme as a whole. They 
prate of form where they should 
reveal social content. They should 
relate music to life. 

Now ! Shall we plug or promul- 
gate? Shall we move in diverse 
directions as individuals or towards 
a goal as a community ? There are 
the composing and the composed-for. 
How often do composers themselves 
get together to sharpen their wits in 
relation to what the public wants— 
or needs? More and more their 
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tendency is perpetually to revolve in 
an academic maze of their own 
making, like the waltzing mouse 
(Mus Musculus). The ring of mod- 
ern creative musicians and_ their 
followers concentrates as finance 
concentrates, actually excluding the 
interests of the people. And how 
often do composers or conductors or 
publishers or critics do anything to 
secure the interest of the masses in 
the works for which they are 
responsible ? I often think they hold 
the masses in contempt. After all, if 
everyone appreciates them more 
their prestige is somehow sullied. 
Or isn’t it ? 

When the Venetian Republic lost 
its overseas trade new sources of 
revenue had to be found. Home 
manufacture had to be explored. 
The artists, never divorced from the 
people at any time, willingly pene- 
trated the workshops of Venice. An 
armoury of ideas was added to an 
armoury of facts and vice versa. The 
result was an inexhaustible treasure 
of lovely wares. 

In Soviet Russia the constant 
thought is that art should find its 
inspiration in the strivings of a great 
people who themselves are inspired 
by what they see and think and do. 
To this end representatives of every 
branch and facet of musical art 
regularly confer. Work is planned, 
achieved, criticised and modified. 
A great body of critics and lecturers 
go out to the factories and collective 
farms and clubs demonstrating and 
explaining the composer’s aims in a 
new work. The people form opin- 
ions and standards in discussion. 
They throng the concert perform- 
ance. It is a source of encourage- 
ment and vitality—and discipline— 
to the creative worker. It will be 
objected that this is to standardise 
music, even to lower its standards. 
Let us grant the point; it may be 

(Continued at foot of page 23) 


Artists Say «Now °° 


This article, which is reproduced from the American magazine 


New Masses, reports American Artists’ demand for a Second 


Front. 


by Samuel Stillen 


_TWICE IN ONE WEEK  ARTURO 
Toscanini conducted Shostakovitch’s 
Seventh Symphony at Carnegie Hall 
in New York. And from this same 
platform the glorious challenge of 
this music evoked a fitting response: 
a call by American artists for a 
second front now. ‘‘ The artists of 
the world, speaking a _ universal 
language, influence people in every 
land,” wrote Mr. Wallace, Vice- 
President of the U.S.A., to the Artists 
Front to Win the War, sponsors of 
the second front meeting. The 
universal language of Shostakovitch 
spoke eloquently for a United 
Nations victory. It was appropriate 
that he should be answered by a man 
whose name is synonymous with 
universality, Charles Chaplin. 

Toscanini, Shasta Chap- 
lin. This is the world we know and 
love. It is the world where men and 
women strive to fashion beautiful 
things to enhance the dignity and 
meaning and joy of our lives. Least 
of all can the artist forget, as Carl 
Van Doren said at the meeting, 
** the bloody hands that struck, or 
the cynical hands that did not 
protest, or the greedy hands that 
profited by misery.”’ For the artist, if 
he is indeed a man of imagination 
and sensitivity, need not have been 
at Lidice, he need not be at Stalingrad 
to feel, with the mighty wrath of 
Milton, the actual horror of fascism, 


or to celebrate, with the ardor of 
Shelley, the Promethean sublimity 
of our comrades. The artist, if he 
truly sees this war in human terms, 
is tormented by every moment of de- 
lay. He wants to win the war: 
quickly, surely. 

And that is why Jan Struther, 
having really lived with her Mrs. 
Miniver, spoke for a second front 
now. The picture of Joris Iven’s 
native Rotterdam bloodied and de- 
filed by the Nazis haunts him, and a 
liberated Holland is the proper sub- 
ject of his greatest documentary film. 
Lillian Hellman knows that there are 
Kurt Muellers watching along the 
Rhine for the signal flares of invasion. 
Max Yergan knows that the same 
people who are inciting savage 
lynching bees against his people in 
Mississippi are also doing Hitler’s 
work in obstructing a western front. 
Norman Corwin, in a shortwave 
broadcast from London, reported 
that the English people are ‘* anxious 
as hell” for action. And Congress- 
man Elmer J. Hoiland declared: 
‘“ Mr. President, we—the people— 
are ready.” 

I wish Chaplin’s talk could have 
been broadcast to all the lands of the 
earth. He did not make a speech, 
this man in a dress suit which hardly 
disguised the little man we have loved 
for almost three decades. He violated 
all the rules of formal exposition with 
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extraordinary finesse. He was warm, 
real, human, and he leaped across 
the stage as he had always broken 
through the screen. He acted, and 
therefore he was natural, his hands 
and legs moving expressively, his face 
beaming with delight at his wonder- 
ful epigrams and then sobering as 
he spoke reverently of Stalingrad. 
This was his greatest role and he did 
not fail, just as he has never failed. 

He hit on every cylinder. To the 
**columnists and fifth columnists ” 
who have been vilifying him for his 
second-front-now position he de- 
livered rebukes which should pierce 
even those thick skins. He feels that 
a banning of his new picture by the 
New York Daily News is not too 
high a price to pay for winning the 
war. You can’t stop progress; you 
can’t stop the little man. This basic 
faith Chaplin values dearly, and the 
gutter-snipes do not wring conces- 
sions from him. 

Chaplin knows President Roose- 
velt and likes him. Mr. Roosevelt is 
a people’s President and he wants to 
win the war, and Chaplin likes that. 

Mr. Roosevelt freed Earl Browder, 
and Chaplin said he likes that. The 
administration did well to change 
its attitude toward Italian aliens; 
but it is making a bad mistake in 
prosecuting Harry Bridges, whose 
pro-war leadership Chaplin admires. 

Who are Communists ? Chaplin 
asked. And he replied that they are 
people who want decent things, 
education for their children, decency 
and security in their lives. ‘‘ It is a 
pleasure and a privilege,” he said, 
“to address the defenders of Stalin- 
grad as comrades.” Chaplin did not 
add any of those revolting ‘‘ buts ” 
after his remarks about the gallantry 
of the Russian troops. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘ I want to pay tribute to the 
3,000,000 dead Russians who have 
sacrificed their lives, holding the 
fort of democracy while we, their 
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allies, are getting ready. . . . I say 
we are coming with arms and men, 
brave men like yourself, and we, 
together with you, will crush the 
enemy.” 

Chaplin said that no decent, self- 
respecting person can be opposed to 
the opening of a second front. We 
promised it. We need it. Moreover: 
‘Stalin knows what he is talking 
about. He would not ask for it 
unless he thought it was possible, 
because failure of that second front 
would be just as disastrous for him 
as it would be for us. . . . So let’s 
have it now!” It is the America 
Firsters who want America last, said 
Chaplin, but the common people 
who want the second front first. 

The hall that had resounded with 
bravos for Toscanini and Shostako- 
vitch rang with cheers for Chaplin’s 
second-front talk. The actor came 
back to the stage waving two fingers 
forming a V-sign. ‘‘ Do you know 
what that is?” he challenged the 
audience. He didn’t take ‘‘Victory” 
alone as an answer. Two Fingers, 
he shouted with triumph; victory 
with and through a second- front. 

This summed up che urgent thought 
of the meeting. It was a demonstra- 
tion in support of President Roose- 
velt’s policy of the offensive. The 
Artist’s Front Chairman, Sam Jaffe, 
praised Mr. Roosevelt’s closeness to 
the people and cited him as an 
example to artists. ‘The meeting was 
also an answer to those ‘‘ experts ” 
who, as I. F. Stone said, have been 
consistently wrong for two decades. 
It was an expression of fellowship 
between the American and Soviet 
peoples symbolised by the playlet 
My Brother Lives In Stalingrad. 

Such a meeting makes all the 
more regrettable the fact that, as 
Rockwell Kent said, artists have not 
been given a sufficient opportunity 
to express their fervour for victory. 
Our cultural resources are vast, but 


they have only begun to be tapped. 
There is no doubt that one effect of 
full scale action in the West would 
be to vitalise and release our cultural 
energies, just as it would step up our 
industrial output, deliver a blow to 
the defeatists and appeasers, strength- 
en morale in general. Not enough 
was done with this idea at the 
meeting. In stressing aid to the 
Russians, insufficient emphasis was 
placed in the manifold values of a 
second front to America, particularly 
with respect to activity in the arts. 


The credo of the Artists Front to 
Win the War states that ‘‘ artists 
are the spokesmen of democracy’s 
culture and ideals, which Hitler has 
sworn to destroy, and that we have 
a responsibility to act and speak 
now, when these traditions stand in 
such mortal danger.” At Carnegie 
Hall a large and _ representative 
group of American artists did act 
and speak as the necessity of 
American survival demanded that 
they should: for a second front; for 
a second front now. 


Film Musie 


A Tribute to Film Composers 


by Henry Marshall 


IF YOU TELL YOUR NEXT DOOR 
neighbour that Max Steiner and 
Miklos Rosza play a large part in 
his life, he will not have the faintest 
idea what you are talking about. If, 
on the other hand, you mention 
Gone with the Wind and Lady Hamilton 
his countenance will brighten visibly 
‘and he will be prepared to accept 
the fact that films like these play a 
very large part in his existence. Yet 
Steiner was by far the finest creative 
mind engaged on Gone with the Wind, 
and no small amount of Lady 
Hamilton’s appeal was due to Rosza. 

These men are two of the most 
outstanding of the musicians who 
write film music—not film theme 
songs—but real film music. The 
score that sets the atmosphere though 
the credit titles, and punctuates and 
comments on the action right up to 
the last shot, and sometimes even 
after it. Their work can make or 
mar a film. They can move an 
audience to tears with a soaring 


‘cello, or set it laughing with a bold 
bassoon. They can create emotional 
climaxes with little help from script 
or camera, or they can destroy in a 
few seconds what every actor and 
technician at work on the picture 
has striven to build up. 

Yet they are completely unknown 
to the public, and very largely 
unrecognised in the film world. For 
some curious reason film music is a 
no-man’s land, its only inhabitants 
the composers, and, apparently, 
myself. When I have asked someone 
what he thought of the music in a 
film he has seen, if he isa musician he 
looks down his nose at me, and if he 
is not, he says, ‘‘ What music?” 
and starts talking about Gable or 
Garbo. 

The musicians’ attitude is one of 
professional snobbery. They listen 
to the music on its own merits, find 
it wanting, and condemn it. The 
layman watches the picture, hears 
the voices, and forgets the rest. Yet 
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both, unconsciously, absorb the 
emotional power of the film score, 
and though the musician auto- 
matically rates it low as pure music, 
he is. unwillingly moved by hearing 
it in its movie context; and the 
layman is swept away on the waves 
of sound whether he likes it or not, 
though he will hotly deny it after- 
wards. 

I remember talking to Leslie 
Howard on this subject when he was 
still shooting First of the Few. He 
mentioned Escape to Happiness, the 
Ingrid Bergman picture he made in 
Hollywood. Filmgoers may remem- 
ber that the story of this film con- 
cerned a famous violinist, and a 
violin solo—Intermezzo—played a 
large part in the treatment of the 
picture. Howard maintained that 
this was a legitimate use of music, 
i.e., when it was actually played by 
the actors on the screen—and he 
approved it, while condemning its 
use as an additional element to 
create atmosphere and emotion. In 
the pictures he made _ himself— 
Pimpernel Smith and First of the Few 
he uses music only in this “ legiti- 
mate”? way, and to cover montage 
shots, or in occasional sequences that 
have no dialogue. This is a minority 
view in the film trade. Most 
directors use it as a commentary on 
the action, and sometimes, unfortun- 
ately, when they think things are 
getting a little dull for the audience. 

These two views, however, are 
interesting in themselves, because 
they represent two . fundamentally 
different conceptions of film art, as 
applied to the sound film. The 
majority view originated, of course, 
in the days of slent films. Silent 
film music grew from the weary 
pianist thumping out “‘ Hearts and 
Flowers ” wherever there was a love 
scene on the screen to the full scores 
composed by studio musicians and 
circulated with the films. By 1927 
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the combination of the film with 
specially written music had reached 
quite artistic standards. Silent films 
—the blending of visual images and 
music—had become an art. 

The introduction of the sound 
track put the art of the film back 
some six or seven years. Producers, 
going crazy over dialogue, aband- 
oned the technique they had been 
developing so successfully, and 
‘shot’? stage plays exactly as if 
they were in the theatre. Cinema 
orchestras were disbanded and, ex- 
cept for a canned overture accom- 
panying the credit titles, film music 
was dead. 

When this preliminary stage was 
over, the two different schools of 
film art began to emerge. The 
smaller, the Leslie Howard school, 
claimed that pictures and natural 
sound were the two essential elements 
in filmcraft, and used music only 
when it was legitimate, i.e., more or 
less when it was used on the stage, 
and for certain special effects. The 
larger school, to which adhered 
nearly all the big commercial com- 
panies, while accepting dialogue and 
other natural sound as _ essential 
elements in filmcraft, still employed 
music unconsciously as the natural 
emotional sound medium of the 
film. I say unconsciously, because 
in the early stages music crept back 
only in places where there was little 
dialogue, and the director wished for 
emotional emphasis or satirical com- 
ment. 

Gradually, however, the film score 
began to assume a much greater 
importance and was often employed 
for whole sequences very much as it 
had been in silent days—as the 
second element in filmcraft. 

Some directors, boldly experi- 
menting with the three elements, 
pictures, dialogue, music, carried 
the matter even further and had a 
continuous score running through 


the whole film, adding dialogue 
more or less as a luxury. The most 
interesting experiment on these lines 
was the Roy Kellino English film, 
I met a Murderer, in which dialogue 
was reduced to a minimum, and the 
score played exactly the same part 
as it had done in silent days through- 
out the whole picture. This film, 
exceptionally beautiful as it was, 
was not an _ unqualified success 
artistically, partly because the music 
was not first class, and partly because 
Kellino carried the matter much too 
far in favour of music, and reverted 
to silent picture technique, to the 
detriment of sound and dialogue. 

Sixty per cent. of the films showing 
to-day, including practically all the 
products of the major film companies, 
use music almost as much as natural 
sound. Some directors use it because 
it is an easy way to evoke emotion or 
laughter, and some because they 
realise it is an integral part of film- 
Gait. Very. often. the effect — is 
lamentable: when the music is 
second rate, or when it is used at the 
wrong moment. But with a good 
composer, a sympathetic director, 
and sound co-operation between the 
two, it creates climaxes and situations 
that are fundamental in the art of 
the film. 

The minority school still produces 
pictures with little or no music, 
many of them notable artistic suc- 
cesses. When they choose subjects 
that demand essentially realistic 
treatment, or a type of dramatic 
story that requires silence and 
natural sound as much as other 
stories require music, they are ex- 
tremely effective. 

Most of Hitchcock’s early films 
belong in this last category. But in 
Saboteur he employs a broad, majestic 
march motif that is extremely mov- 
ing at the moments he uses it. 

The pictures that show film music 
at its best are costume dramas, 


adventure stories on a large canvas, 
romantic subjects, or any film that 
has what the trade is pleased to call 
an “‘epic”’ quality, and it is in 
this field that men like Steiner and 
Rosza have made their mark. 

Max Steiner lives in Hollywood. 
He has written music for a great 
many pictures. Some of them he has 
lifted immeasurably from the medi- 
ocrity into which they would other- 
wise have fallen. Some he _ has 
helped to make great, or as great as 
any Hollywood product can ever be. 

I particularly call to mind the 
Warner Bros. story of General 
Custer, They Died With Their Boots On 
—a vastly unhistorical and not very 
brilliant picture, but one with a 
sweep and a majesty that lent itself 
very readily to his particular style. 
He uses two tunes principally in this 
film. One a rumbustuous four 
square marching tune that runs 
through the whole story in many 
different forms. The other a roman- 
tic, soaring melody for the romance 
between Custer and Libby, char- 
acteristic of his lyrical style. 

But by far the most remarkable of 
Steiner’s work to date is his score for 
Gone With the Wind. Here he has 
composed what is virtually a tone 
poem based on the negro spirituals 
and the Southern tunes he used in 
this film,and also onthe melodies he 
has written for the various charac- 
ters and situations. The Melanie 
motif is particularly charming, and 
so is the lilting march theme that 
embodies the spirit of gallantry (and 
hopeless impracticability) of Ashley. 
But the principal tune in the score is 
a sweeping melody, sentimental 
and nostalgic if you like, but vividly 
representative of the whole feeling 
of the story. 

Steiner’s power to create climaxes 
is astonishing. In a few seconds his 
soaring string unisons and crashing 
horns can crystallise a moment that 
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will be memorable, with the barest 
help from script or camera. One 
more example from Steiner should be 
mentioned. This is a lilting string 
tune with thrumming harp accomp- 
animent from The Gay Sisters, another 
not particularly good picture. But 
Steiner’s score epitomises the charm- 
ing, carefree family relationships 
that are one of the best points of the 
script. 

There is no other musician in 
Hollywood of the same stature as 
Steiner, but there are several who 
have written brilliant and moving 
scores. Among them, the Stotharts 
(Herbert and Richard), Korngold, 
Victor Young and Edward Ward 
deserve mention. 

Miklos Rosza is a Korda “‘ dis- 
covery’ so far as film music is 
concerned. His score for The Four 
Feathers is a memorable one. Apart 
from an attractive waltz, the Eastern 
motif that runs through the film is 
extremely _ effective. Brilliantly 
scored and adroitly employed in 
many different forms, it is largely 
responsible for the excellent suspense 
and terror of the desert sequences. 

His Lady Hamilton score is equally 
effective and musically superior. 

Of the British-born film composers 
there are few who approach Steiner 
or Rosza. Richard Addinsell is 
perhaps the most brilliant. His 
Fire Over England music showed 
great promise, amply fulfilled in the 
great rolling school song from Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips. 

There is no need to mention the 
Warsaw Concerto, probably the most 
popular film music ever written. 
But that is. what the minority school 
would call ‘‘legitimate”’ music, and 
so is accorded recognition, while the 
Mr. Chips score, cinematically. a far 
greater achievement, goes unnoticed. 

In British studios the tendency has 
been to import established com- 
posers from the concert hall for big 
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film scores, rather than develop 
essentially film composers. Some- 
times this has been successful. Arthur 
Bliss wrote a fine score for Things to 
Come, and Vaughan Williams an 
even finer one for 49th Parallel. But 
straight composers do not, on the 
whole, take kindly to film music. 
They are too inclined to think 
musically rather than filmically. 
And woe betide the composer who 
cannot write a simple straightfor- 
ward tune ! 

The music of imported composers 
may have many qualities that film 
scores lack. It may be vastly superior 
musically. But it is precisely this 
musical integrity that may be its 
undoing. Film music cannot be judged 
on its merits as music. It must be 
considered in reference to its movie 
context. In other words, in relation 
to the emotional mood and situa- 
tions—very often the actual shot 
sequence—of the film. Doubtless 
any musicians who have listened 
to the examples of film music men- 
tioned above have already curled 
their lips in contempt. But the same 
musicians, sitting snugly in their 
local cinemas, have almost certainly 
brushed away a tear surreptitiously 
at a Steiner climax, or thrilled to a 
Rosza march. 

This, then, is the heart of the 
matter. Men like Steiner and Rosza 
are not primarily composers—they 
are film composers—as vital to film 
art as script writers, as creative as 
directors, as lyrical as designers. 
Musicians visiting the cinema for 
relaxation should remember this: 
and freely acknowledge the artistry 
of those film composers who are 
outstanding among their kind. 

The layman, too, owes no small 
debt to the men who contribute so 
largely to his pleasure. Completely 
unknown to the public, cold-should- 
ered by their “‘ straight ”’ colleagues, 
recognition for the -part they are 


Readers’ Forum 


Our appeal in last month’s issue 
has already met with an encouraging 
response, and several readers have 
let us benefit from their criticisms 
and compliments. The latter are, 
perhaps more scarce, and one reader, 
Wyston Antony, in the course of a 
ten-page letter, promises never to 
write and criticise again. Please, Mr. 
Antony, we have asked for it, as you 
say, and we can take it. If you have 
further advice to offer, send it in. 

The general impression seems to 
be that OUR TIME is better, but 
not yet good enough. We agree. As 
we mention on page 2 of this issue, 
the continuous improvement of the 
magazine depends to a large extent 
on the supply of good material, and 
we are still harassed by the fact that 
so many young and _ progressive 
writers hang back instead of submit- 
ting their work. We do not wish to 
confine OUR TIME to the contri- 
butions of a small number of writers, 
however gifted they may be. 


Film Musie 
(Continued from previous page) 
playing in film art is long overdue- 
Perhaps some of you who have 
read this may scan the credit titles 
next time you go to the movies for 
the name of the composer. Perhaps 
you will try to follow the work he has 
contributed to the success or failure 
of the picture. Perhaps when it is 
over you will discuss with your 
friends this vital element in film art. 
Perhaps filmgoers will one day know 
what difference it makes to a film 
whether Steiner or Newman writes 
the score. Ifonly a few of you do these 
things, you will be paying tribute 
to some of the finest craftsmen who 
create for your entertainment. 


The suggestions which have been 
made show a very live appreciation 
among our readers of what is needed 
at the present time. They demand 
facts, clear opinions, and the sup- 
pression of all vague and airy fancies. 
Precisely what we ourselves are 
looking for. 

In addition to these general 
criticisms and suggestions, we are 
glad to publish a number of letters 
concerning specific subjects, and 
hope that other readers will be 
encouraged to follow their excellent 
example. Epiror. 


SUNDAY THEATRES 


It’s high time the Sunday Per- 
formances Act was put on the sal- 
vage dump. Why should there be 
one law for Service people and 
another for civilians ? “‘ We’re all in 
this together.” Right, then let us 
have the same facilities for enter- 
tainment. 

(Continued on page 24) 


Musie the People 
Like 
(Continued from page 30) 


onc of the risks. Which is the truest 
music, that which glows in the hearts 
and heads of a conscious people or 
that which cerebrates in an ivory 
tower ? What is the final measure of 
an artist’s success, his ability to make 
himself understood by his fellows or 
only by his peers ? 

And finally, shall we plug music 
for profit as if the folk were brute 
beasts or shall we regard music as a 
social activity for everyone, for 
humanity ? 
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For most war-workers, Sunday is 
their only off-day. Nothing wrong, 
apparently in going to the pictures 
or knocking back a pint, but the 
theatre—oh, dear, no ! It just doesn’t 
make sense. The war’s a bigger 
thing than the Lord’s Day Obser- 
vance Society. And workers aren’t 
automatons. Millions of them are 
straining every effort at bench and 
lathe to produce vital war-weapons. 
Let them relax occasionally. 

Ultimately, it is the nation as a 
whole which suffers. No Sunday 
theatre shows for war-workers means 
more frayed nerves. And that means 
a weakening of the industrial front 
and a lowering of output. Produc- 
tion is a thing that concerns us all. 
Anything that holds up production is 
a peril to the community. Guns, 
tanks and planes come before feudal 
prejudice. 

What is the case of the L.D.O. 
Society ? Pray silence for Mr. Pern- 
ing, the organiser: “‘ The Gospels 
say that we should not do evil that 
good may come out of it.”” Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter this theatre. 
Satan is lurking in the wings. Will 
someone please unlock the museum- 
door and tell Mr. Perning he can 
come out now, it’s the twentieth 
century ? 


Corporal R. Woddis: - 


On Tue Nature OF THE THEATRE 

I think, like most bourgeois 
critics, Mr. Capon has misunder- 
stood the definition of the theatre he 
quotes from Shakespeare—so has 
Mayakovsky. Shakespeare does not 
say ‘‘ the theatre is a mirror,” but 
that the object of the theatre is ‘‘ to 
hold a mirror up to nature.” Here 
is all the difference between passivity 
and dynamism. Rather does Shake- 
speare imply, on this analogy, that 
the theatre house is the dressing 
room of nature. It is where the 
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players make society self-conscious, 
where the actors on the stage of life 
come to see themselves as they will 
be seen by the audience of the world. 
‘‘Nature”’ in this context is of 
course social reality and all the 
elements, psychological and con- 
ventional, that go to make it up. 

A mirror is not just a reproduction 
of reality; it must by the fact that its 
size is limited, isolate the scene it 
reflects from its wider context, and it 
is only capable of rendering one 
aspect at a time. By this limitation, 
it brings the scene into relief and 
draws attention to its significance as 
a unit. If you hang a mirror so as to 
reflect a view through a window, the 
fact that the usual situation is 
reversed gives a new impression of 
it—or perhaps just makes the looker 
aware of what he used to take for 
granted. It is much easier to see 
whether a picture is hung straight in 
a mirror, just as the blueness of 
distance is enhanced by looking at it 
upside down. 

A magnifying glass is no guarantee 
of art. Such an approach may 
equally well lead to farce or bathos. 
It is the technique of the general run 
of commercial Hollywood films 
where all the characters with whom 
the audience identifies itself live in 
superlative luxury, in emotions so 
simple as to be ludicrous—each 
character experiences at most two— 
and in a purely external and static 
existence—any change that does 
occur being in line with the catas- 
trophic view of history. A film like, 
say, Potemkin, is not made with a 
magnifying glass. It shows the actor, 
or would-be actors in the drama, 
how they and their actors appear 
objectively, and affect the world. A 
play like Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard 
is not made with a magnifying glass. 
It shows these people to themselves 
as they are seen by others, it is the 
conscience, or consciousness of 


society revealing the futility of its 
dress, its way of life, to a people, a 
nation, a class that will recognise 
itself therein but did not formulate 
that futility until it was confronted 
by itself in the mirror. The art of 
the dramatist is in finding the most 
significant aspect to be reflected. 

Modern West End theatre is a 
bad mirror hung away from the 
light. It is not presented to the 
mass of the people, as Mr. Capon 
says, and it is only held up to its 
patrons by an ingratiating servant 
who panders to their foibles and 
shows them themselves in unimport- 
ant aspects—when they are dressed 
for a shopping expedition or for a 
fancy dress ball. The aspect is not 
chosen to throw their futility, their 
meanness, their despair into their 
consciousness, but to titilate their 
tired minds, and give them an 
artificial sense of happiness. It is 
only when the mirror is hung in full 
light, and in a place where the 
people can see it reflecting the true 
nature of the world, personally and 
socially, that it can be used with art, 
and thus with force in society. Then 
there will be great actors again who, 
in spite of orchestra pits, will stir the 
audience to partake of the experience 
and to carry it out on to the greater 
stage of the world. 

Kay Watson. 


PoETs AND MIsERs 

I have read with interest the 
article ‘‘ Poets and Misers” in 
your January issue of OUR TIME, 
and although agreeing with some 
of its aspects of criticism (as for 
example, the attitude shown towards 
Rupert Brooke and his kind), I feel 
there are several provocative points 
that cannot pass unchallenged. 

It seems that the writer has over- 
looked the fact that the conduct of 
the present war is vastly different 
from that of 1914-1918; and it is 


inevitable that our poets should 
wear their rue with a “‘ difference.” 
The more localised nature of the 
campaigns on the Western Front, 
the horrors of trench warfare, and 
the wide gap existent between 
civilians and fighting forces were all 
factors conducive to the type of 
poetic experience which expressed 
itself in the work of a Sassoon, a 
Gibson, or an Owen. On the other 
hand the vastness of the sphere of 
activity in the present war, the 
subjugation of whole nations 
struggling for freedom, the signifi- 
cance of the air bringing the civilian 
population into the Front Line, and, 
an important factor, the long waiting 
periods for large numbers of our 
fighting forces, have all tended to 
render the Poet of To-day more 
speculative and more analytical, 
expressive of the spirit of the age in 
his questionings as to the future and 
its issues. 

If a cloistered few have sought 
escape in the winding, obscure paths 
of the esoteric, there are nevertheless 
many others who, acutely sensitive to 
the heroic struggles that are taking 
place, exhort the cause of freedom in 
their fellows with verses, stirring and 
vital in their vehemence of spirit and 
intensity of passion. 

Surely the verses of J. F. Hendry, 
physically and artistically a fighting 
poet, cannot fail in the ardour and 
incentive that your writer demands. 
His lines on the U.S.S.R., and his 
** Churchillian Ode ”’ exemplify this 
fighting spirit to the full. 

‘© Though all the air is calamitous 
with weeping, O Hitler, 

Silt of your wreckage, an ambition’s 
debacle, and the debris 

Piles inanity upon insanity too torn 
for the mind to understand— 

Yet I hear our horns at sea blare 
troopships 

I listen where whispers of victory 
drown the sirens of anguish, 


And through the fog of murderous 
dreams 

Drifting up, acrid and brown, I see 
the merciful, 

Miraculous dissolution of bombast 
and lust, in an elemental Marl- 
borough.” 

Your writer complains that ‘‘small 
loves, small anxieties, and the chance 
of a passing bomber ”’ are productive 
of poetic experience to be translated 
into a somewhat trivial form of art. 
Yet indeed it is in these very personal 
reactions that the poet identifies 
himself with mankind and reflects 
the fundamental emotions of 
Humanity. It is these personal 
intimacies, the lares et penates of the 
home, and the recognition of Man 
as an individual that tyrannical 
Dictator-worship has been at pains 
to destroy. Roy Fuller, Alun Lewis, 
Emmanuel Litvinoff, Keidrych Rhys, 
all express the sufferings of humanity 


in their personal anguish and 
sensibility to suffering. 
There is nothing obscure or 


eclectically luxurious in the lines 

“*Lest You Forget” of Litvinoff, 

but rather an intense pity and 

sympathy for the hardships mankind 

is suffering to-day. 

‘And in the slow days of forgetting 

when the mutilated members of your 
soul 

put forth new buds 

and the Earth you once thought 
barren forever 

grows fertile from your tears 

yielding new treasures unto the 
morrow 

remember the others for the fresh 
hope they know 

lest your joy turn to grief again.” 


Eileen E. Parker. 


Have just been reading January 
issue of OUR TIME whilst on leave. 
It’s one of the better things these 
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days, but the front cover says 
‘‘incorporating Poetry and _ the 
People.” I found the people but 
where, oh where, is the poetry ? 

The least satisfactory article is 
‘* Poets and Misers.”’ Why has the 
war called forth no poetry (or prose) 
comparable to that in the Spanish 
War, or even to the poetry of Death 
in the last World War ? Surely the 
subject is great enough, stirring 
enough—‘‘ nations united by the 
unity of their peoples, determined to 
forge their future for themselves, 
ranged in their millions against the 
deathly face of fascism ”’ to quote the 
article. 

The only reason given is that 
‘“our most gifted poets still dream, 
shutting themselves away from the 
great experience and storing their 
talents and gifts like a miser. .. .” 
This is not a reason at all, merely a 
description. Why waste space des- 
cribing the obvious. 

The reason, I suggest, is that the 
poets (and the people) have no 
burning conviction that this country 
is in fact fighting wholeheartedly for 
the liberation of mankind. The 
spirit and feeling of the Spanish and 
Russian people cannot be matched 
here while we still intrigue with 
Darlans instead of smashing all out 
against the fascist armies. 

The remedy ? Unity of the work- 
ing-class forging national and world 
unity in unflinching struggle. Then 
we may have poetry to match the 
times even if the Eliots still dream 
and the Spenders still hoard. 


Lance-Corporal. 


Books For Tue Forces 

It is common knowledge that 
Grigg recornmends for the soldiers 
anti-soviet books, but bars pro- 
soviet books, in addition to banning 
discussion on the Beveridge Report. 
This is how it works out in Cardiff. 


The Chief Librarian, who has 
often expressed anti-soviet views and 
banned pro-soviet journals from the 
library, started a ‘‘ Books for the 
Forces” campaign with leading 
shopkeepers. All citizens were re- 
quested to give books which would 
be sorted out by an autocratically 
elected committee. For weeks, child- 
ren took books to school, until in 
many streets no books were left in 
the houses. 

Last week a small paragraph 
appeared in the local paper announc- 
ing that the results had been 
disappointing as the bulk of the 
books were not fit for soldiers, and 
had been sent to be repulped. 

This is most undemocratic. Which 


books were selected, and which were 
not ? Which books are fit for soldiers, 
and which are not ? 

For all the citizens know, this 
might be a camouflaged destruction 
of “‘ undesirable ’’ books similar to 
the Hitler destruction of books in 
1933. 

What with the ban on Sunday 
cinemas and theatres in Cardiff— 
combined with the ‘‘ blackout ’— 
a Sunday in this part of the country 
is more dismal and doleful than ever 
it could have been 300 years ago. 
In Spain, in the days of the Repub- 
lican war, the people appreciated 
culture and entertainment. But 
what are we being offered to-day ? 

R. J. Williams. 


The following verses by 


Lord Neaves 


(1800-1876), which are 


taken from Faber’s Book of Comic Verses, edited by Michael Roberts, 
might well have been composed for a Readers’ Forum on Sunday Opening. 


We zealots, made up of stiff clay, 
The sour-looking children of sor- 


row, 


While not over jolly to-day, 
Resolve to be wretched to-morrow. 
We can’t for a certainty tell 
What mirth may molest us on 


Monday; 


But, at least, to begin the week well. 
Let us all be unhappy on Sunday. 


What though a good precept we 


strain 


Till hateful and hurtful we make 


it | 


While though, in thus pulling the 


rein, 


We may draw it so tight as to 


break it ! 


Abroad we bid folks to roam, — 
For fear they get social or frisky; 
But of course they can sit still at 


home, 


And get dismally drunk upon 


whisky. 
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